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Views of the Month 


Colored Priests Ordained in Mississippi 


B4Y ST. LOUIS, MISSISSIPP 
—His Excellency, the Mos 
Reverend Richard 0. Gerow 
_§.T.D., Bishop of Natchez, will | 
» ordain Rev. Gerald Lewis 


cree, S.V.D., to the Catholic 
priesthood on June 24. 
It is coincidental that both 
young men are the same age, 
28; that both belong to a family 
of nine children; and that both 
have a sister in the convent. 
Father Lewis Rev. Gerald Lewis, son of Mr. Fr. Boucree 


and Mrs. Edmond Lewis, hails from La Boca, Panama. He will 
be the second son in his family to be ordained, his older brother 
being Rev. Carlos A. Lewis, S.V.D., S.T.D. ; ; 

Rev. Thaddeus Boucree, son of Mr. and Mrs. Thaddeus S. 
Boucree, is a native of Holy Redeemer Parish, New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana, where he will sing his first Solemn High Mass on June 29. 

The ordination of these two young men to -the holy priest- 
hood will bring to 28 the number of colored priests ordained in the 
Society of the Divine Word. 


Cicero Officials Found Guilty 
CHICAGO, ILL.—The trial of seven town officials of suburban 

Cicero in Federal court on charges of violating the civil rights 
of Harvey Clark resulted in the conviction of four, the acquittal 
of one and the dismissal of two others. Those convicted were 
Police Chief Erwin Konovsky of violating and of conspiring to 
violate the civil rights law, Police Sgt. Roland Brani and Patrol- 
man Frank A. Lange of violating the law, and Nicholas Berkos, 
town attorney, of conspiring to violate the law. Konovsky faces 
two years in jail and a $2,000 fine and the others one year in jail 
anda $1,000 fine, maximum penalties. 

Patrolman Frank Janecek was acquitted of violating the law 
and charges against Town President Henry J. Sandusky and Fire 
Chief Theodore H. Wesolowski were dismissed because, according 
to Judge Walter J. LaBuy, there was ‘no semblance of a case” 
against them. Konovsky had previously been acquitted in a state 
court on a charge of non-feasance. 


Civil Rights Is Central Election Issue 

HICAGO, ILL.—As convention and election times draw closer 

the question of insuring by law the civil rights of all citizens 
appears as the central domestic issue in the Presidential cam- 
paign. Although the number of voters diréctly interested in favor- 
ing civil rights legislation is a minority, it will hold the balance 
of power in several key Northern states, whereas the opposition 
is entrenched mainly in the South. 

Recent statements by Dwight Eisenhower have placed him 
very close to Robert A. Taft on this issue. He said at the press 
conference in Abilene, “I do not believe that we can cure all of 
the evils in men’s hearts by law, and when you get to compulsory 
action in certain specific phases of this thing (fair employment 
practices legislation) I really believe we can do more by leader- 
ship in getting states to do it than to make it a Federal com- 
pulsory thing.” 

On the other hand, President Truman said in a fighting 
speech to the Americans for Democratic Action, “But we still 
need the legislation I recommended to the Congress over four 
years ago. We must go ahead to secure for all our citizens, East, 
West, North and South, the rights of equal opportunity in our 
economic and political life, and the right to equal protection 
under the law.” 


Bishop Haas Endorses FEPC 

ASHINGTON, D. C.—In a letter to Senator Hubert H. Hum- 

phreys, Bishop Francis J. Haas of Grand Rapids has en- 
dorsed the compulsory Fair Employment Practices bill which 
Humphrey’s subcommittee is now considering. 

The Bishop said in part, “All Americans without exception 


have the right to the same equal protection before the law of 


the land that they have bgfore the law of their Creator.” 


Colored Doll Target Brings Death 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Enos Christiani, the New York University 

student who was killed by a guard when he went “berserk, 
was a defender of the dignity of his race. Christiani was studying 
for a master’s degree in economics and had served as a combat 
infantryman in Italy during the war. At a fund-raising block party 
in Washington Square park he protested the use of a colored dol] 
as the target in a dart game. After the party Christiani ques- 
tioned the concessionaire further and the argument developed into 
a fight. After several attempts Mr. Christiani was subdued and 
died shortly after. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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D. C. Taxpayers Charged 
$7,000,000 Extra for Segregation 


by John Connors 
(Speech given before Education Board, District of Columbia, May 1, 1952) 

HE AMBUSH, BELL, A. Bowen, S. J. Bowen, and Syphax schools allotted to colored are now 

overcrowded by an excess of 328 pupils. The Amidon, Fairbrother, and Greenleaf schools 
allotted to white children are 228 pupils under capacity. Should current trends continue this in- 
equity will be further aggravated next fall. If a semblance of “separate but equal” is to be main- 
tained, and segregation continued, it appears that the Board must allocate Fairbrother—which 
ideally should be scrapped as unsuitable for use—or one of the other two schools for whites, to 
the colored district. Fairbrother is at present using only 54.5 per cent of its capacity. Any make- 
shift solution, however, will entail injustices to both white and colored parents and children. 
Young children, colored and white, will have to walk several blocks through traffic to get to 
school. Only integration of the schools plus replacement of defective equipment and structures 
will give maximum educational value to the children in Southwest. (Continued on Page 6) 


Anne Foley Received Award in Harlem 


Photo—Courtesy of Pittsburgh Courier. 


Anne Foley, director of Harlem Friendship House, receiving on behalf of Friendship House, 
an award given by the Vulcan Society of the Fire Department of the City of New York. The So- 
ciety also presented a check for $100 to Friendship House at the Annual Dance ef the Society 
at the Savoy Ballroom, Lenox Ave., New York. The citation .reads as follows. 

“Vulean Society, Inc.—Fire Department, City of New York—Annual Citation for Community 
Service—1952—awarded to Harlem Friendship House in recognition of resolute dedication to the 
principle of Interracial Justice, and for constantly striving to improve the lot of less fortunate 


members of our community. Presented, this 9th day of May, 1952. 
George W. Powell, President, Vulcan Society, Inc.” 


Left to right above: Earl Crichlow, who received a placque for service as financial secretary ; 
Charles Buchanan, manager of the Savoy Ballroom, who made the presentation to Mr. Crichlow; 
Anne Foley; George Powell, president of the Vulcans; and Samuel Battle, former police captain, 


who made the award to Miss Foley. 


Captain Gallery Prefers Integrated Navy 


U. S. Naval Air Station 


» John I, Gallery 
oe “cilia. Whidbey Island, Washington 


Shrine of St. Cecilia 
4515 South Wells Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


Dear John: 
As you know, I have recently returned from the Korean War where I was Command- 


ing Officer of a large aircraft carrier, the USS Princeton. I think you will be interested in 
hearing how the Navy handles the so-called “race problem” and how the Navy’s policy us 
working out. Let me state at the beginning that the Navy handles the “race problem” by 


cgay ’ ang oe acum pre command of a seaplane tender | number, 10 were colored. All 
tice this policy works out fine. with a complement of about|of the colored were assigned 
Early in the last war, I had\ 250 officers and men. Of this (Continued on Page 6) 
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= a Se “*"\How Cicero Struck Asia 
CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST iy iekiand 1.0. Diveent 


Formerly Harlem Friendship House News Former Chief of Labor Education in Japan; Former A. F. L. 
4233 SOUTH INDIANA AVENUE coe Representative in India and the Far East. 
waner ; ARLY IN JULY of last year, the official weekly American 


Associate Managers.......... Alice Collins, Wayne Keith, and Andrew Zeko 
A Member of the Catholic Press Association news magazine published in India in several languages and by 
The Catholic Interracialist is owned and operated by oh ggmng oe arf the tens of thousands of copies carried a story of race relations 
at 4233 South Indiana Ave., Chicago 15, Illinois; 34 West 135th St., new . “ in the United States. Printed at a pretty cost to the American tax- 
N. Y.; 814 7th St., S.W., Washington 4, D.C.; and 3310 N. Williams Ave., Port- this friend! batons toward car Tatlas tients baited 
land, Ore.; and published monthly September through June, and bi-monthly July- payer, is trie y zg 
August by Friendship House, 4233 South indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Lilinois }a study of our white-colored problem, noted that race relations 
Entered as second-class matter Dec. 13, 1943. at the Post Office otf oe had enormously improved in recent years, added that the only 
‘ - ! a" . : s 
New York, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Reentered as second-class matte remaining race friction was in the South. 


. 16, 1948, at the Post Office ot New York, New York, under the Act oi ’ ; . 
much 8 1879. Reentered as second-class matter Vec. 18, 195, at the Post Office On Tuesday, the 10th of July, in the city of Cicero, a crowd 


at Chicago, Lll., under the Act of March 8, 1879. Subscription price $1.00 a year | pathered in front of the home 
Foreign $1.25 a year. Single copies, 1Uc. ___ j of ex-Gl Harvey Clark, Jr. The) of this barbaric exhibition of 
next day Clark’s os waS | primitive racism: those people 
pillaged, and as William Grem-|are you and I. 
Our Purpose . ley has written (America, 25th| tndian Policy Against Racism 
HE PURPOSE of the Catholic Interracial- August 1951) “Only the arrival es : 
) rane vad : It is time that the American 
ist is -flof the Illinois National Guard 1 yor if 
TO REAFFIRM both the human |\on Thursday night saved the ao i “Sa ac teat 
’ dignity and rights of all men and community froma complete and aut t on i i. Chita tat te % 
the profound unity among all men es- chaotic breakdown of law and tea. ro cat cole ‘with ect- 
tablished by our common Creator and | order.” ored elo seer a billion of 
Savior and our common Brother. Clark’s crime was that he waS/t}.m--white Americans should 





drifting back to a few terrible 

questions that are indeed al- 

most unanswerable. If we could 
assure him on these points—1. 
that we do not lynch Negroes; |e 
2. that we do not despise people 
with color; 3. that we do not 
persecute liberals—then I think { 
we might win his support.” 


ICHENER’S' keen  appre- 
hension of the color sen- 4 
sitivity of the Asian was brought 
home to Tom Dewey when he 
visited Singapore at the time the 7 “ 
j 


























































Cicero shame hit the Asian press. 
Dewey was quoted in Singapore 
as having expressed shock at 
the “big play” given the Cicero 
riot by the Malayan press. The 
staid Times of India, published 
in Bombay, India, said on the 
14th of August, 1951: “It may 
be unfortunate, but it is a fact, 
that race riots are news, and 
race riots of the magnitude of 
those that occurred in Cicero in 
which the white aggressors be- 


. : j . ’ f 
TO HELP Friendship House’s practical effort to pete a child of God—a colored] realize it is not only downright cia ius tae ae cies ap al. 
* bring the spirit of Christ’s justice and love to bear |) child. immoral and un-American to| values prevalent in the modern 


The whole dreadful story of|treat Negroes and other colored 
Cicero was flashed to Asia. In people as secend class citizens, 


on the attitudes, laws, customs, and institutions of our 


time inasmuch as they have been corrupted by racial i 
prejudice and hatred and discrimination, and the lives ||Singapore the newspapers head-| but it is a way of life which we 


daily press, and we in the East 
take our cue from the Western 
and the American press in these 
matters.” 


Cultured Indians Insulted 


Adult, mature Americans must 
realize that we live in a gold- 
fish bowl viewed by the world. > 
Radio and telegraph flash to the 
corners of the earth news of 
what goes on in the United 
States. Certainly it is not sur- “t aS 
prising that recently liberated 
Indian people should be particu- 
larly interested in the lot of the 
American Indian and the troubles 
of the American Negro, for col- s 
or is a bond which is compound- > 
ed by Indian minds which have 
suffered from decades from a 
British ruling class in India who - 
classified the most cultured In- | 
dian as a “native” or an “edu- 
cated nigger.’”’ Throughout the 
most of Asia the colored man 
has been treated as if he is a 
fuzzy-wuzzy in a grass skirt un- ° 
able to read or write, bereft of 
reason and intelligence, fit only 
to be lorded over by the White 
Sahib and his intolerable Mem- 
sahib. The British sat on the 
backs of the Ceylonese, the a ~ 
Burmans, the Indians, the Mus- 
lims of what is now Pakistan, 
the Malayans, and on other col- ° 


lined it; black type splashed out| can’t afford to lead in an age 
the dreary story of race hatred | when we seek allies in the global 
in Cicero. Coming as it did when struggle against Communism 
the official American Reporter! which claims to be the particu- 

sDin Cuil Rights fo Keep P. eace had just indicated the contrary, lar champion of backward, co- 
4 . ; a lia the American Embassy appeared | |onial, colored peoples. The In- 
CZENS MAY BE deprived temporarily of their civil rights|t 9 be but one thing: liars. formation Service of the Repub- 
in order to keep the peace, according to Cicero town attorney The people who subverted the|lic of India on the 16th of May, 
Berkos at his federal court trial on a charge of conspiracy to} american Embassy in New Del-|1949, quoted Pandit Nehru, 
deny the rights of Harvey Clark. He apparently still believed it} 1. the people who caused a|/Prime Minister of the Republic, 
after seeing several days of rioting in Cicero which the National shudder to pass through Asia;|as having declared: “One of the 
Guard finally had to quell. Even if peace could be obtained by|the people who caused Pandit pillars of our foreign policy is 
denying civil rights it would be merely surface peace and very | Nehry to be shocked at the news |to fight against racial discrimi- 
unstable. The oppressed group would be building up animosity nation, and to fight for the free- 
toward their oppressors. The,tyrannical group in power might dom of suppressed nationalities.” 
lose its regard for all laws, seeing some of them disregarded. How much more the enormity of 
They would live in fear and a guilty feeling, not true peace. the crime of Cicero that the land 
Real peace is attained when citizens respect the rights of of Abraham Lincoin—the Liber- 
others and see that the needs of their fellow-citizens are fulfilled ator of the American Negro!— 
so that the whole community may be happy and healthy. In how much mo-> the enormity 
‘many American communities, particularly Chicago and New York, of Cicero that men like Nehru 
the most crying need is for more housing. This housing would envision America as a land 
be a big step toward peace in families and communities. where proud white men sit on 


the backs of their Negro fellow- 
Finally, Some Measure of Justice 


citizens. Recently James E. 

Michener of “South Pacific” 

If SUSTAINED BY higher courts, the federal conviction of four fame spent several months in 

individuals in the Cicero riots case is an important lesson in Asia, and came back to write 

basic Americanism. The lesson is that local law enforcement of- his now justly classic, THE 

ficials have an overriding responsibility to protect the civil rights VOICE OF ASIA. On page 326, 

of all Americans, regardless of local prejudices. |in summarizing Asian reactions, 
A federal District Court jury has handed down guilty verdicts 
against Cicero Police Chief Konovsky, Town Atty. Berkos and 


‘he noted. “... The Asian keeps 
two policemen. Konovsky was convicted not only of conspiring Catholics Speak on Race Relations’ 


of men and women, Negro and white. have for that rea- 
son been degraded. 








to deprive a Negro family of its civil rights but also acting directly by Rev. Daniel Cantwell ored peoples. The Dutch sat on 
to deprive it of those constitutional guarantees. If his appeals (Continued from June issue) the sweating backs of the In- 
from the conviction are denied He faces a maximum sentence of donesians and when I was in 
two years’ imprisonment and/or a fine up to $2,000. Membership in the’ Mystical, Paul: Ephesians, 4:4. Jakarta a year ago, Indonesians 


told me bitterly of the proud 
red-haired white Dutchmen who 

hung up signs in their clubs: 

“Dogs and Indonesians not ad- 

mitted.” The inhabitants of In- : 
dochina have bitterly resented 

the white supremacy attitude 

and exploitation of the racist r 
French colonial masters. And as 

we remember well, when the 

legions of the Japanese imperal- 

ist, Hideki Tojo, swept across 

Asia during the early days of the 

Pacific War, they unfurled the 

banner of Asia’s racial emancipa- 

tion from the “brutal rule of 

the white Anglo-Saxons.” 


IX CHINA, captured Britishers 
and other white men were 
forced by the Japanese to take . 
down their pants in front of the 
Chinese in order to demonstrate 
for qjl time that the white man 
is not the superior being he 
would have the colored Asian be- 2.9 
lieve. In Malaya, Indian soldiers 
flocked to Subhas Chandra Bose 
who held aloft the flaming ban- oils 
ner of racial emancipation from 
the rule of the hated white raj. 
In Indonesia, the Japanese were 
initially received with open arms - 
by the Indonesians who had for 
long been treated shamefully by 


Berkos, convicted only on the conspiracy count, and the two|Body raises men above racial , “We, all of us, have been bap- 
policemen, adjudged guilty only on the deprivation count, face clannishness; it creates the most tized into a single body by the 
maximum sentences of one year each and/or a fine up to $1,000.|sublime brotherhood of men in| power of a single Spirit, Jews 


Special Prosecutor Leo F. Tierney, the all-white federal jury | Christ: = een ne free men 
and U.S. District Judge LaBuy are to be commended for the con-| “You are one body, with a art “ we nave : een ~ 
duct of the trial, which helps to restore the good name of Cook | single Spirit; each of you, who os 7. a ~ € pica , _ 
County and of Illinois. We hope that local law enforcement of- was called in the same hope; os pir. ... eu a vane 
ficials throughout the county and state will realize that they have with the same Lord, the same oay, ote o i. a “ _ or : 
a solemn dut¥to protect every citizen—no matter what his color, | faith, the same baptism; with aot inte wyarih can és : 
race or religion—in the full exercise of his civil rights. the same God, the same Father,|V0rinthians, la:lo a . 


It is regrettable that the federal government had to intervene of all of us, Who is above all ‘i. gah Seg a od — 
to uphold fundamental constitutional guarantees. Yet it had no things and pervades all things, oe a i Tt i ae tha t they 
alternative but to do so when the state’s attorney for Cook County | @"@ lives in all of us.”—St. hay tt cos & ae thot the 
showed a strange reluctance to push the case very far or very world may believe that thou 
hard. Decent, law-abiding citizens will be glad that some measure 


: ; hast sent me.”—St. John, 17:21. 
of justice finally has been achieved in the shameful Cicero case. “ANl of us are very much in- 
: —Chicago Sun Times 


terested to right the conscience 
of our community on matters 
which we call interracial. But 
for us Catholics there is also 
an obligation, and this is not 
only to preach but to inculcate 
that Christian Charity which we 
see demonstrated so brilliantly 
on the Cross of Calvary. We 
are all brothers in Christ. Once 
that truth is realized and once 
we try to live that truth, our 
problems will disappear and 
these little deplorable things 
will vanish in air.’”—Cardinal 
Samuel Stritch, in an address 
to the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil of Chicago, April 24, 1949, 
eee (Continued on Page 8) 
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Friends of Tom Merton on Staff of 
Jubilee, Catholic Picture Magazine 


NEW YORK—JUBILEE, the 
first national picture magazine 
for a Catholic audience, and the 
first magazine to be owned by 
its subscribers, has been an- 
nounced by its managing editor, 
Edward Rice. The first issue of 
the new monthly is scheduled 
for the fall of 1952. Temporary 
offices are at 150 Waverly Place, 
New York. 

JUBILEE is planned, says 
Rice, to help Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike to a better un- 
derstanding of the Church and 
her people through modern pic- 
torial journalism. Rice points 
out that Pope Pius, in his Easter 
address, urged Catholics, espe- 
cially lay people, to bring the 
word of Christ “into factories, 
offices and fields” in a modern 
crusade. This will be one of JU- 
BILEE’s aims. 

Current events, history, the 
liturgy, the arts and sciences, 
the family and the religious life, 
theology, the ordinary people of 


the Church themselves, will be 


among the many subjects of 
JUBILEE’s text and picture cov- 
erage. 

JUBILEE will be published 
monthly. It will average about 
64 large pages per issue. Color 
will be used where feasible. 

JUBILEE will be edited by 
Catholic laymen, who will have 
the assistance of an advisory 
board of men and women, both 
lay and religious, thoroughly ex- 
perienced in Catholic and secu- 
lar publishing. 

Rice reports that in the two 
years of preparatory work on 
JUBILEE, the conviction devel- 
oped that the magazine’s finan- 
cial as well as editorial policies 
must reflect the teachings of the 
Church. Therefore JUBILEE 
will be owned largely by a basic 
group of 50,000 charter sub- 
scribers, who will receive one 
share of Class A common stock 
with each one-year subscription. 
A limited number of Preferred 
shares is also being issued. 

“We believe that these 50,000 
subscriber - stock holders ~ will 
have more than an impersonal 
interest in JUBILEE’s future 
and in its meaning to Catholics,” 
says Rice. “They'll play a vital 
part in developing the magazine 
as a dynamic instrument of 
Catholic ideas. We feel that we 
are following the spirit of the 
Church’s Social Encyclicals 
Rerum Novarum and Quadrag- 
esimo Anno by placing the own- 
ership of JUBILEE directly in 
the hands of its charter sub- 
scribers.” 

The subscription-stock pack- 
ages will sell for $5, and may 
be obtained only through JU- 
BILEE’s offices at 150 Waverly 
Place. Only the first 50,000 char- 
ter subscribers will receive stock. 
Stock rights will not be given to 
later subscribers. 


A second group of basic stock- 
holders will be the purchasers 
of a limited number of Preferred 
Stock packages. Only four hun- 
dred are being issued, and many 
of them have already been spok- 
en for, reports Peter J. McDon- 
nell, JUBILEE’s business and 
promotion manager. These Pre- 
ferred Stock packages sell for 
$100 each, and consist of one 
share of Preferred Stock and 
twenty shares of Class A com- 
mon stock. A free lifetime sub- 
scription accompanies each Pre- 
ferred Package. The Preferred 
packages may be obtained only 
through JUBILEE’s offices. 


The Preferred packages, Mc- 
Donnell says, have aroused a 
great deal of enthusiasm since 
they bear substantial interest, 
plus dividends, and will be re- 
deemed in five years at full 
value. 


A small amount of common 
stock will gradually be distrib- 
uted over a period of years to 
JUBILEE’s staff members. 

While the 50,000 subscriber- 
stockholders will form the basis 
of JUBILEE’s initial circulation, 
the publishers believe the read- 
ership will expand rapidly. “With 
a Catholic population of over 
28,000,000, and many interested 
non-Catholics, we expect that 
JUBILEE’s growth will be fair- 
ly rapid,” says McDonnell. 

However publication will not 
begin until a minimum of 35,000 
subscription-stock packages, at 
$5 each, have been sold. This 
will guarantee that the subscrib- 
ers will receive a full-year of 
JUBILEE for their investment 
while other circulation is being 
developed. The expectation is 
100,000 monthly sales by the 
end of the first year. The editors 
will serve without salary until 
actual publication begins. 

Advertising will be solicited 
from concerns offering products 
or services acceptable to a Cath- 
olic market. 

JUBILEE’s staff is headed by 
Rice, McDonnell, and Robert 
Lax. Rice’s background includes 
many years as an editor and 
writer for Look, Collier’s and 
other national .publications. Lax 
is a well-known writer, especial- 
ly in the Catholic field, and has 
been an editor of Time, Parade 
and The New Yorker. Both are 
mentioned in “Seven-Storey 
Mountain” as Merton’s friends. 
McDonnell has been in the field 
of public relations, advertising 
and publishing for fifteen years, 
with such concerns as Kelly, 
Nason, Inc., Abbott Kimball Co., 
St. Anthony’s Guild, American 
Airlines, and Advertising House. 

A descriptive brochure of 
JWBILEE’s editorial and finan- 
cial plans may be obtained by 
writing JUBILEE, 150 Waverly 
Place, New York 14. ~ 





How Cicero Struck Asia 


(Continued from Page 2) 
their white European masters. 
And even after the Japanese 
game had been revealed most 
fully, the Indonesians still said: 
“But at least the Japanese let 
us hold jobs which formerly had 
always been reserved only for 
the white Dutchman!” 

The three-hundred-year his- 
tory of white colonialism in Asia 
has left a terrible legacy of race 
hatred, a feeling of racial 
frustration, and, in turn, as these 
colored peoples of Indonesia, 
Ceylon, India, Burma, Pakistan, 
and other areas have won their 
national emancipation, they re- 


tain within their hearts and 
souls a deep burning hatred for 
the white man. 
Students Tell of U. S. Racism 
And that is precisely why the 
American today stands before 
Asia as a global persecutor of 
the colored peoples of the world. 
That is why the lang of Abra- 
ham Lincoln is despised by many 
Asian intellectuals, for they 
know that if they come to the 
United States they will be told, 
at least in many areas, that they 
are “niggers” and “should know 
their place.” No wonder that 
both Soviet Russian and Red 
Chinese propaganda throughout 


Catholic Lay Movements 


Center for Men of Christ the King 


by Austin T. Welsh 


| AN AGE when so many 

men the world over seek noth- 
ing but self, it will be a great 
consolation to Our Lady to see 
a bright spot in William Penn’s 
own Commonwealth of Love. 
Please God, the Center for Men 
of Christ the King will be such 
a spot this summer. 


Six years ago Carl Bauer, a 
man with a wealth of experi- 
ence in personnel relations, poli- 
tics, Catholic Action, led a group 
of zealots out to the rolling foot- 
hills of the Alleghenies where 
they set about the task of re- 
storing all things as the past 
five Holy Fathers have so ar- 
dently desired. It has _ been 
rough going ever since. 

Certainly the same creature 
who howls in glee at his own 
universal chaos was not well 
pleased to see selfless men at- 
tempting to establish a Center 
which would ultimately help put 
him back where he belongs. He 
tried desperately to destroy it 
and almost succeeded. 


The theme of one of the 
earlier summer programs was 
taken from the present Holy 
Father’s exhortation to build a 
new and better civilization while 
the old one totters. The Center 
continues to obey that com- 
mand, but as new insights are 
gained in the how of it all, new 
techniques are developed. 

HOSE OF US who have been 

associated with Catholic Ac- 
tion for any time at all are quite 
familiar with the classic pattern 
of groups having enthusiastic 
beginnings and gradual or vio- 
lent endings—but the sad thing 
is that so many of them do have 
endings. Now, if this “mighty 
reawakening of thought and ac- 
tion” is to get underway there 
must be no more endings. We 
of the Center believe that we 
have at last unearthed the key 


to group cohesiveness. 

The study of group develop- 
ment is a rather new field. Al- 
ready several universities in- 
clude it as a regular part of 
their curriculum, however. Cath- 
olic University in Washington, 
D. C., is one, and there the 
course is taught by the founder 
of the Center. Specifically it is 
called group dynamics. 


We believe that the most ex- 
peditious way to bring about 
any real, effective, lasting res- 
toration lies within the ability 
of the group to stick together. 
Even such a lofty calling as Our 
Lord has issued through His 
Vicar will never bear fruit if 
we cannot unite and conquer. 
GROUPS SUFFER from the 

same ills that affect the in- 
dividual. Among these are mal- 
adjustments, frustrations, shal- 
low thinking and countless oth- 
ers. By looking back on itself 
through such devices as tape re- 
cordings and role-playing, a 
group can readily see its mis- 
takes and can set about to cor- 
rect them. Incidentally, one of 
the most important skills for an 
individual or a group to develop 
is that of thinking with, instead 
of thinking for, others. Another 
important skill is that of an 
agent-of-change, someone who 
sees the need for a change of 
some sort within the group it- 
self. There is the skill of act- 
ing as a collaborator in a meet- 
ing. These and countless other 
skills may be taken very much 
for granted but they are no less 
important and often mean the 
difference between success and 
failure. 

In any truly Christian under- 
standing of group dynamics the 
emphasis must be placed on 
love—it is pointless without love. 
Most of us are familiar with the 
prayer of Saint Francis in which 
he begs God to make him an 


All bliin 


instrument of His peace—it is 
perfect for group development. 
Less familiar is another prayer 
which is offered before every 
session at the Center. 
“KEEP US, O LORD, from 
pettiness. Let us be large 
in thought, in word, in deed. 
Let us be done with fault find- 
ing and leave off selfseeking. 

“May we put away all pre- 
tense and meet each other face 
to face without self pity and 
without prejudice. 

“May we never be hasty in 
judgment and always generous. 
Teach us to put into action our 
better impulses straightforward 
and unafraid. 

“Let us take time for all 
things; make us grow calm, se- 
rene and gentle. Grant that we 
may realize that it is the little 
things that create differences, 
that in the big things of life we 
are as one, and may we strive 
to touch and know the great 
common human heart of us all.” 

The dates and staff personnel 
of the five experimental weeks 
are as follows: 

Week of June 15th to June 
21st: 

Dr. John J. O’Connor, leader- 
trainer, with Carl F. Bauer and 
John Gearin assisting. 

Week of June 29th to July 
5th: 

Richard Kelly, leader-trainer, 
with Mrs. Jeanne Richie and 
Austin Welsh assisting. 

Week of July 13th to July 
19th: 

John Carney, leader-trainer, 
with Miss Agnes Lima - and 
Thomas P. Gier assisting. 

Week of July 27th to August 
2nd: 

Joseph A. Connell, leader- 
trainer, with Miss Maude Wal- 
ton and John Carney assisting. 

Week of August 24th to Au- 
gust 30th: 

Austin T. Welsh, leader-train- 
er, with Miss Grace Connelly, 
Dr. DeSales Powell and Carl F. 
Bauer assisting. 


OU SHOULD BE PLEASED to have other forms of apostolic activities besides that 
form which you yourself favor. But also you should be prepared to admit that there 
has been devoted work before your time, work which has not been without fruit. 

The young are especially inclined—so wrapped up are they in their own form 
of the apostolate—to be resentful or critical of those who do not share their own par- 
ticular type of werk .. . forgetting that in the Father’s house “there are many 
mansions.” Others are wont to imagine that before their time nothing was ever 
done. Did our Lord despise the past? Far from it; He did not deny the value of the 
Old Testament, though it was His task to found the New. He often appealed to it. He 
often quoted the prophets. “I am not come to destroy,” He said, “but to fulfill.” Let 
this be our motto. Admittedly a new situation requires treatment; of course it is easy, 
in one’s enthusiasm for one type of work, to overlook the advantages of an earlier 
—or a neighboring—organization. But such narrowness of outlook runs the risk of 
antagonizing others. The apostle’s soul has a vaster vision. He is enthusiastic for his 
own organization and his own methods; but he is able at the same time to recognize 
the advantages of the organizations which have existed in the past and which still 
exist today, side by side with his own. A passionate zeal is a conquering force, but 
only if it is broadminded. A narrow mind or a narrow heart will never conquer others. 

—Raoul Plus, S.J., in “Radiating Christ,” St. Meinrad Press, Indiana 


Asia harps on the color bar of 
the American “white imperial- 
ists.” No wonder that Chinese 
who studied in the United States 
have returned to Red China to 
go on the radio and tell their 
people of their “persecution” by 
Americans who called them 
“chinks”. Perhaps even the 
soldiers of the Republic of Korea 
found it peculiar to fight beside 
American soldiers who called 
them “gooks!” 

HE ACHILLES’ HEEL of 

American foreign policy in 
Asia is the question of color. 
Thus any American who harbors 
race hatred in his heart; any 
American who by action, word, 
or thought promotes discrimina- 
tion’ because of color or national 
origin—such a person is, in ef- 
fect, a Soviet agent, even though 


he be unpaid by Stalin. Indeed, 
Stalin’s greatest propaganda vic- 
tories in Asia have been to call 
attention to American racism, to 
point out that Hollywood movies 
are predominantly “white” mov- 
ies, and to point to the Asian 
intellectual the accounts in 
LIFE, TIME, and other Ameri- 
can journals of racist attitudes 
and race hatred. As for the 
American comic books which 
flood Asia and give the Asian 
a picture of the Red Indian being 
slaughtered by the white Ameri- 
can, Stalin must count this as a 
cultural atomic bomb given him 
free by the Americans who pub- 
lish such printed poison. 
Colored Man Helped America 
The removal from the hearts 
and minds of the American peo- 
ple of racial or national barriers 





is a monumental task, for the 
Negro problem is one which 
comes down to us from the co- 
lonial days when European slave- 
masters brought the long-suffer- 
ing Negro from Africa to labor 
on the plantations of the South- 
ern colonial masters. So, too, the 
Chinese brought here to build 
our railways at low cost, and the 
Filipinos and Japanese brought 
to Hawaii to man the white- 
owned plantations are alike vic- 
tims of the greed of the white 
man who, having wrung from 
the colored man his pound of 
flesh, then flung him aside and 
persecuted his children because 
they were born of Asian parents 
in a white man’s country. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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FH Speakers Oppose Maryland Racism 
St. Peter Claver Center 
814 7th Street S. W. 
Washington, 4, D. C. 


HIS IS YOUR Washington re- 

porter giving you an on-the- 
scene description of FH life as 
I see it from the front porch of 
Maria-Laach farm. 

As I sit in the cool shade of 
the big oaks, feeding a variety 
of ant, fly, spider and-tick -with 
my blood, I can see Betty and 
Julia Pyles hoeing away at some 
thriving species of plant life, 
called weed; while the sound of 
Matt Masle’s hammer from the 
growing chapel tells me I’m the 
only one not “working” this 
afternoon. 

Yes indeed, this city slicker 
would say that things are mov- 
ing fast down here. Why the 
grass has grown three feet, and 
the bugs multiplied a hundred- 
fold just since I started this ar- 
ticle. 

The Lord Taketh Away 
THE BIG CITY FH is bid- 
ding a fond farewell to Tom 
Haddon, a visiting volunteer 
who is returning to St. Mein- 
rad’s Seminary after spending 
almost a year with us. We will 
be losing our liturgical advisor 
and chief accountant; but we 
don’t have any money to account 
for right now anyway. 

This spiritual] poverty has be- 
come painfully material lately 
(we are flat broke). We aren’t 
able to bring neighboring fam- 
flies down to the farm until we 
have money to feed them, -or 
pay for the materials for the 
chapel for the summer school, 
or buy any more pamphlets for 
distribution. 

Three seminarians from Con- 
ception Abbey, Mo., are spend- 
ing the month of June with us. 
They arrived just in time to 
move the clothing room out to 
the former storage room. So 
many people here in Southwest 
are in need of clothing, that 
there is a real necessity to have 


more space and more clothes. 

Vols in Club and Picket Line 

WE HAVE BEEN VERY 

short staffed lately with two 
people down on the farm, and 
two taking their training course 
in New York. The volunteers 
have been generous with their 
help, especially on the children’s 
program. The Junior Police 
Corps has divided into junior 
and senior boys’ clubs. Brownies 
and Intermediate Scout troops 
are going to be organized this 
month. 

The vols have been picketing 
Murphy’s Five & Ten on G. St. 
which still segregates at their 
lunch counter. They are co-op- 
erating with the Co-ordinating 
Committee which recently broke 
down the same type of segrega- 
tion in Hecht’s Department 
Store. 

Hear Ye, Hear Ye! 

E’VE BEEN TRYING to 

arrange more lectures on 
FH and race relations, and have 
found some of the volunteers to 
be our best speakers. We’ve also 
discovered that Negro speakers 
can more easily convince our 
white audiences of the evils of 
segregation. 

Loretta Butler and Mary Hou- 
ston, our director, spoke to the 
first interracial study club in 
Ridge, Md., where racial tension 
is strong. Clarence Mitchell of 
the national office of the NAACP 
and Bill Fitzgerald spoke about 
the international effects of prej- 
udice at Mt. St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Md. 

Oppose School Segregation! 
BLL HAS BEEN representing 

FH in a committee of organ- 
izations formed to study what 
can be done about segregation 
in the D. C. school system. John 
Connors urged integration at a 
hearing before the School Board. 

by Patricia Kelly 





Vols Study Week-End at Childerley 


Chicago Friendship House 
4233 South Indiana Ave. 


Chicago, 15, Ill. 


OXE OF THE NICEST things 
about summer is that it is 
the time when visiting volun- 
teers come. They come for a 
week-end, a week, or a month 
or more, but no matter how long 
or short the time they stay we 
always hate to see them go. 
From Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Shanghai 
Recently the summer opened 
with a group from Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. They only stayed a 
week-end, but managed to sell 
papers, wash walls, type and 
generally make themselves use- 
ful. A week later Nancy Huetl 
and Kathy Baumgartner came 
for a week from Milwaukee, and 
Marian Burke from Gary, Ind- 
iana came for two weeks. Pearl 
Shih, who is going to school at 
Mount Marty College in South 





Remember Larry 


and Flewie 
THE FIRST of the Friend- 

ship House staffworkers 
to reach the end of their pil- 
grimage on earth, Grace Flew- 
welling and Lawrence Lee, 
went home to God a year ago 
in August. Please remember 
them in your prayers that 
they may now be enjoying 
the Beatific Vision for which 
they prayed and worked, 
striving to ‘help all men to 
love God and their neighbors 
as He commanded. 















Dakota, came for two weeks 
also. Pearl’s family is living in 
Formosa at the present time, 
but originally they lived in 
Shanghai, China. 


Washing and Painting Walls 
EVERYONE THAT HAS come 
has helped to wash walls in 
the kitchen. Last winter the 
heavy snows caused the roof to 
leak some so that the paint on 
the ceiling and the outside wall 
has been pealing this winter and 
spring. It won’t be long though 
at the rate they are working 
until it is again clean and paint- 
ed. Like all things at Friendship 
House it will be the result of 
many people’s work. 

It is easy for us to see what 
they have all done for us and 
for Friendship House. We are 
not always able to see what they 
have gotten from the House. We 
hope that they take away an 
increased awareness that there 
is a problem and an increased 
desire to do something about it 
—where ever they are. 

We do think that they were 
able to hear some excellent 
speakers., Msgr. Hillenbrand, as- 
sociate editor of “Worship,” 
talked one Wednesday night in 
June about the Mass as the basis 
of the Lay Apostolate. Lucy 
Carner of the Metropolitan Wel- 
fare Council of Chicago gave us 
the fruits of her many years ex- 
perience in Chicago in planning 
for the social welfare needs of 
the city. 


July-August, 1952 











Vols Fix New Friendship House 


Blessed Martin Friendship House 
3310 N. Williams Ave. 
Portland 12, Oregon 


GEARCHING FOR A NEW 

HOME for Portland Friend- 
ship House kept us busy last 
month. It seemed as if Provi- 
dence allowed one prospect after 
another to fade away and the 
situation, ten days before the 
deadline date, to appear to be 
completely hopeless in order to 
demonstrate more forcefully His 
mighty mercy and tender care 
of us. On the Feast of the 
Ascension we completed our no- 
vena to our beloved patron, 
Blessed Martin, and later that 
day I finally signed a lease on a 
building which fulfilled the three 
most important requisites: a 
store-front, on a busy street, in 
an interracial community. We 
opened our Vol meeting that 
evening with a grateful Te 
Deum. Our new place is some 
fifteen blocks from our original 
location and we trust not too 
far removed for our old friends 


to visit us. Now we have found 
new ones in our good neighbors 
who have made us welcome by 
helping us in various ways in 
this business of moving and 
getting settled. 

Workers Give Half Holiday 

HE MANNER IN 

we accomplished this move 
also points to God’s Providence. 
We were able to borrow a truck 
from the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society on Memorial Day. Driv- 
er and crew were furnished by 
our faithful Vols and members 
of the Blanchet Club (which 
sponsors the House of Hospital- 
ity). They gave half their holi- 
day to Christ and some gave 
more by remaining the whole 
day and even returning the 
next to scrub and repair, to sand 
and to paint. Though the build- 
ing is in a desirable location it 
is not in good condition and 
there is much work to be done 


Portland FH Workers and Children 





—Courtesy, St. Joseph’s Magazine. 


From left to right: Mrs. Gertrude Stark with her daughter; Miss 
Baptiste; Pat Delehanty (FH staff worker); Ethan boy. 





Former Vol Offers Mass 

A number of the visiting vol- 
unteers also attended the study 
week-end which was conducted 
primarily for our “year round” 
volunteers. About forty  vol- 
unteers attended and took quite 
a range of topics for their dis- 
cussions, all the way from “Why 
are you a volunteer? and “What 
is Friendship House trying to 
do?” to “What can we do to 
reform ourselves and society?” 
We hope the reading, and talk- 
ing and thinking helped all of 
us to a clearer understanding 
of what we are trying to do. 
Father Bob Hammond, who at 
one time was a volunteer, said 
Mass for us on the Sunday of 
the study week-end. 


Appeal for Stamps and Rent 
UR BEGGING LETTER has 
gone out at last. We found 

it necessary to send out a special 
appeal before the begging letter 
and ask for money to pay for 
the begging letter itself and the 
stamps necessary to send it out. 
Also at the time we didn’t know 
where the June rents were com- 
ing from. Thanks to the gen- 
ergsity of our friends we were 
able to tide ourselveg over until 
we had a chance to send out the 
regular begging letter. The good- 
ness and generosity of the peo- 
ple who are always so ready 
to help makes us feel the re- 
sponsibility of using the money 
we received wisely. 
by Ann Stull 


WHICH . 


by staff and Vols tha- the land, 
lord will not undertake. Anoth- 
er adjustment we must make is 
to adapt our activities and equip- 
ment to a smaller area, fives 
twelfths the size of the space 
we vacated! It still looks like a 
big job but we know that with 
God’s continued help and our 
patient labors much can be done. 
Please note our new address: 
3310 N. Williams Ave., Portland, 
12. © 


Only Two Staffworkers 

HE RALLYING OF FRIENDS 

to us in our need afforded 
us the greatest encouragement. 
We could not have managed 


without this assistance, so gen- 
erously given, for the crisis came 
at a time when the staff was 
sorely depleted. Pat Delehenty 
was in New York for her train- 
ing at the Information Center 
and Wayne Keith was departing 
for Chicago to join the staff 
there, where his services are 
needed to help with the paper, 
so Jo Layman and I were left 
holding the fort. 

Wayne leaves behind him 
many friends who were influ- 
enced by his work in_ both 
Friendship House and the House 
of Hospitality which he directed 
for the past four months. His 
place there has been taken by 
John Little, a graduate of Port- 
land University recently re- 
turned from military service. 
John gave up his position with 
International Harvester in order 
to give himself completely te 
the apostolate. We ask you to 
join us in our prayers that the 
Holy Spirit may guide him in 
carrying on this wonderful work. 
Nothing Impossible with God 
MENTIONING THIS WORK 

reminds me of the appre- 
hension voiced by some that 


Portland cannot support s6 
many different Catholic action 
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Do You Like to Catch 
Rent a log cabin with huge pictur 


waska River. 


Also big fireplace and n 


Eddie and Catherine Doherty. Write to. 
letzoff, Combermere, Ont., Canada... 





New FH Workers St 


ig WAS HARD FOR ME to 
understand why Ellen insisted 
I make the Information Course, 
since we, at the Portland House 
were faced with an eviction no- 
tice, short-staffed and very little 
money. Why I should travel 
East for a month of training 
and study was beyond my com- 
prehension. (But, God bless my 
Director’s judgment.) 


After a few days at the farm, 
however, I soon realized that the 
whole I. C. was really a training 
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YES, | WOULD 


LIK 


FRIENDSHIP HOUS 


for the justice and charity of Christ. 
Enclosed please find $..,..++++++ 


Name COCO eH eeeeeeeeseeeeeeeTEEEes 


Address eeeeeeeceeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
(Please send to address of any Friends! 


May God reward you!) 
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movements, all of which have 
cropped up in the past year 
(Friendship House, the House of 
Hospitality, the Sisters of Social 
Service Auxiliary, the Young 
Christian Students, the Young 
Christian~ Workers, and _ the 
Christian Family Movement). I 
would like to repeat here what 
I emphasize at every possible 
opportunity: that we are all 
working for the same cause 
which is the completion of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, though 
in different surroundings and in 
various ways. There is more 
work to be done than any or all 
of these groups can accomplish. 
We must not feel uncomfortable 
if we cannot give financial sup- 
port to more than one move- 
ment. We must remember that 
we can support all with our 
prayers. Prayers do not lose 
their efficacy by application to 
several intentions when, as mem- 
bers of Christ’s Body, we offer 
them; for their value is infinite 
through the merits of our Head. 
Realizing this essential unity, we 
can each fulfill our specific mis- 
sion more effectively while at 
the same time we can give mu- 
tual assistance in the bond of 
charity. 

Joy and Suffering 
NOTHER GREAT HELP to 
us in these times was a Day 

of Recollection on the Sunday 
Within the Octave of the Ascen- 
sion which afforded us a much 
needed spiritual recharging and 
prepared us for the tremendous 
climax of Pentecost. Our good 
friend, Father John Domin, gave 
the conferences, stressing the 
inseparableness of true joy and 
the acceptance of suffering, and 
the wonders effected in us by 
the Holy Spirit resulting in an 
increase in courage, confidence 
and charity. 

by Ellen Rehkopf 





Like to Catch Big Fish? 


with huge picture window on the Mada- 
g fireplace and necessities. Next door to 
oherty. Write to Mrs. Ann Harrigan Mak- 
nt., Canada. . 
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in love—in love of God and love 
of others for the love of God. 
What a tremendous joy it was 
living together with staffwork- 
ers from every House; praying, 
working, study and playing, and 
all this done in love in answer 
to Pope Pius XI’s cry that “In 
our day and age unenlightened 
heroism is not enough.” 


Blessed Martin Farm is a 
beautiful, warm, lived-in-looking 
house, three stories high, with 
two dorms, three bed-rooms, a 
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s of any Friendship House on this page. 


Foundress Visits FH 
Harlem Friendship House 
34 W. 135th St. Box 16 
New York 37, N. Y. 


RINITY SUNDAY follows 

Pentecost, and again in the 
life of Christians, “the Spirit of 
God has filled the whole earth.” 
This is the time when the Holy 
Ghost wishes to work through 
men to complete the mission of 
the Church which Christ found- 
ed and leaves now in our hands. 
In connection with this, it is im- 
portant that the message the 
Bee brought from the Holy 
Father was a blessing upon her 
and upon the work of Friend- 
ship House. 

For the Bee, less familiarly 
Mrs. Catherine de Hueck Do- 
herty, foundress of Friendship 
House, was here at our Open 
House, Sunday, May 18. Many 
of her old friends were here to 
see her. Still others came on 
Monday night, but she had had 
to leave for Chicago. In substi- 
tution, they were regaled by 
songs of §t. Gregory’s Choir, 
directed by Evelyn Davis, and 
by a recital of Sunday’s talk by 
Anne Foley. It was good to 
have some folks drop in whom 
we haven’t seen for awhile. 


Fr. Dugan Hit by Car 


Father Dugan, our chaplain, 
had a-few days in the hospital 
recently. Walking along the 
street, he was pinned against a 
wall by a car that went out of 
bounds. We were concerned 
about him, but he left the hos- 
pital after a couple of days and 
was able to give us a day of 
recollection at Holy Child Con- 
vent. It was really fine and the 
first one Father’s been able to 
give us. 

* Monday night talks have been 
interesting. Dr. Francis Ham- 
mond spoke on the idea of fra- 
ternity in St. Thomas, which 
‘was concerned with justice and 
of man’s brotherhood because of 
the fatherhood of God. Many 
questions, comments. Another 
speaker, Theophilus Lewis, had 
an oblong-table discussion on 
drama, he being the theatre edi- 


tor for AMERICA and the IN-. 


TERRACIAL REVIEW. 

The crew from the I.C., that 
is, the new staff workers from 
Chicago, Washington and Port- 
land have now been indoctrinat- 
ed. It has been good to meet 
them, to have them about. One, 





dining room, large kitchen ande 
double living room where almost 
all our discussions were held. 
Among the guest speakers was 
Father McMahon, director of 
Matt Talbot Relations Institute. 
He showed us that every man 
was entitled to a living wage 
because of the dignity of man, 
the natural law and the rights 
of man. We talked about the 
many ways in which men were 
denied this right and what con- 
crete action must be taken. 
“Organized Labor and Christ 
the Worker” was Sheila Mac- 
Gill’s topic. She explained how 
Christ sanctified work and spent 
the greatest part of His life 
showing that work is the way 
we must live, and that work will 
sanctify us. Sheila also gave us 


name undisclosable, was quite 


_,astounded on her return from 


Blessed Martin’s farm to find 
hot running water in our fau- 
cets. At the farm, the vege- 
tables are responding to sun and 
much rain and have already 
popped out of their seeds (Dick 
Kemp is happy). Things go 
along well there, and Muriel 
drives the station wagon as eas- 
ily as she would pet a puppy. 
She may have a chance to drive 
part of the way to Virginia, 
since the New York and Wash- 
ington staffs will join there for 
our annual retreat. They have 
a chapel, and this is one of the 
attractions. 
Vols Work on Housing 

HE HOUSING SURVEY 
_ creeps on apace. The Board 
of Estimates has approved the 
Harlem project, so ‘twill go 
through. The function of this 
survey now will be to give fig- 
ures that will aid in relocation 
of those now living on the site. 
The Volunteers have been doing 
a fine job on this, and the main- 
tenance crew’s busy maintain- 
ing. Frank Petta, Joe Lopez, 
Ginny Meyers, Ann McDonough 
are working on repairs of houses 
in the neighborhood, small scale, 
that is. Then there’s Mrs. Thil- 
man, who comes every Saturday 
p.m. to cook supper, make sand- 
wiches for distribution, clean 
here ’n there. She is lovely to 
us. 

Two New Staffworkers 
E ARE GLAD about some- 
thing else too. Bernadette 
(Bunny) Praetz and Jean Rog- 
ers, formerly Volunteers, have 
become probationary staff work- 
ers, and they’re working like 
everything. It’s a little discon- 
certing that people remark: 
“They look like staff workers 
already.” 

Are You Coming to Farm? 

Summer coming, people plan- 
ning to do same, Florence Has- 
sing looking forward to two 
camps for the children, to be 
held at Blessed Martin’s Farm, 
Montgomery, N. Y. Summer ses- 
sions for adults—one student, 
one general—are starting to 
bring out letters from interested 
people. 

We hope and we do pray that 
this season will be one in which 
the Spirit of God works through 
us and in us to help accomplish 
that portion of the work He 
wishes us to do. 

by Mary Ryan 








a clearer insight into unions and 
management. 

Evelyn Davis, a student at 
Pius X School, gave us an in- 
spiring talk on Gregorian chant. 
She helped us to understand 
how much more pleasing it must 
be to God for the whole Church 
to pray with one voice and one 
mind. 

Jane O’Donnell and the people 
at the Catholic Worker Mary- 
farm were extremely good to us 
during our stay at Montgomery. 
On the anniversary of Peter 
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Harlem FH's "Interracial Twins" 


YY HAT EVER HAPPENED 

to the ‘interracial twins’ 
who used to be on the staff of 
Harlem Friendship House?” 
asked one of our old friends re- 
cently. That recalle’ pleasant, 
and some hilarious, memories 
A picture we ran across recalled 
more of them. 

One of the “interracial twins” 
was a young, red-headed school- 
teacher from New Hampshire, 
Petty Leonard. The other was 
Audrey Heath, a graduate of 
the Lincoln Training School for 
Nurses in New York. When they 
met as staffworkers at Friend- 
ship House, they discovered they 
had a lot in comnion. They were 
about the same size. They had 
a very lively sense of humor and 
a desire to make other people 
happy. They started charades 
at Friendship House parties and 
could work up songs and skits 
at the drop of a hat. What one 
didn’t think of, the other did. 
Betty took Audrey home to meet 
her family and Audrey did the 
same to Betty. 

ETTY WORKED with the 

children in the clubroom and 
they followed her into Madonna 
Flat and up to the Church of 
St. Mark the Evangelist. She 
was a little afraid to take thirty 
of them on an hour’s ride on 
the subway to the beach. But 
she and Blessed Martin brought 
them home alive. Sometimes 
they were a little late as when 
one child wasn’t found until 
11 p.m. on V-J Day at Coney 
Island. Rather, she had joined 
another party and had come 
back with them. But Betty 
didn’t catch up with her till 
then. (The little girl had seen 
one of the seminarian volunteer 
workers looking for her but she 
didn’t know his name and was 
too polite to yell, “Hey!’’) 

Betty wanted to take some of 
the children home with her to 
New Hampshire for a few 
weeks. But none of us had the 





To the left are the “interracial twins,” Audry Heath, (registered 


Friendship House Wedding 


transportation money. Among 
the amazing facts which Betty 
learned from children whom she 
took to catechism class at St. 
Mark’s was that, ‘‘God is a soup 
cream being.” Sister later ex- 
plained to Betty that He really 
is “the Supreme Being”. 


UDREY DECORATED the 

clothing room with cheerful 
paint and curtains. She also 
started a window display of 
fashionable ladies’ hats. varied 
by religious displays in scason. 
Audrey was a tremendous help 
in many ways to God's poor. 
She also was a great help if any- 
one was ill. Her gift of mimicry 
was the source of much hilarity. 


Solid piety was the foundation 
of the cheerfulness of the “in- 
terracial twins’’ so it never wore 
off or became uncharitable. 


To help the children with dra- 
matics came Stan Tyburcy and 
he became a staffworker. With 
the help of Aubrey Simon and 
other neighborhood young men 
he produced a very profession- 
ally-lighted stage at one end of 
the clubroom. Some interesting 
plays were produced thereon. 


Our “interracial twins” went 
to St. Joseph’s Farm at Mara- 
thon, Wisconsin, to learn more 
about Friendship House. While 
there Betty seemed most anx- 
ious for the coming of letters 
from New York. 


The following summer Betty 
and Stan Tyburcy were married. 
You can see them in the picture, 
Audrey Heath was bridesmaid. 
At the present time Betty and 
Stan are in Washington where 
Stan is working for the Wash- 
ington Post But their real in- 
terest is in Catholic rural life 
and they are working toward 
having their place on the land. 
Audrey Heath joined the Little 
Sisters of the Poor in Brooklyn. 
So that is what happened to our 
“interracial twins” 

by Mabel Knicht 





nurse who is now a Little Sister of the Poor); Betty Leonard (now 
Mrs. Stanley Tyburcy); next Stanley himself; then the best man, 
Stanley Vischer (now lecturing on the lay apostolate and the tech- 
niques of Communism); and on the right Joseph Newman (now 
Brother Bonaventure of the Blessed Sacrament Fathers). The pic- 
ture was taken in front of the Church of St. Mark the Evangelist 
on West 138th Street between Fifth and Lenox Avenues. The 
original clothing room started by Catherine de Hueck was in 
the basement of this church. The six-story buildings which cover 
this section house one of the most congested populations in the 


world. 





Maurin’s death we were invited 
to sing the Mass together with 
the Workers at Maryfarm where 
Peter died. 

Judy, the Catholic Worker 
goat, spent three days with us 
but everyone could tell by her 
constant cries and her refusals 
to eat the poison ivy leaves 
placed before her that she 
wasn’t staff material. So we re- 
turned her to the Worker. We 
thank them for lending us Judy, 
even though she didn’t fulfill her 
mission of eating the poison ivy 


leaves, for she gave us some 
wonderful milk. 

On our way home to the dif- 
ferent Friendship Houses, we 
visited the Grail in Loveland, 
Ohio, and experienced their won- 
derful hospitality and Christlike. 
charity. We understand now in 
some degree what is wrong with 
our society. We’re imbued with 
a deeper love and desire to bring 
Christ’s love and justice to all 


men. 
by Patricia Delehanty 
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Negro Wins South African Universities Debate 


Capt. Gallery Prefers Integration 


(Continued from Page 1) 

to the officers’ mess in the 
wardroom. They lived in their 
own compartments of the ship 
and all worked together in 
the wardroom and ate their 
meals in the wardroom pan- 
try. They were, in effect, com- 
pletely segregated from the 
rest of the crew. 


I had more tr >uble with 
these 10 colored boys than 
with all the rest of the men on 
the ship. Being a Yankee, I 
had what I felt were enlight- 
ened theories on how to han- 
dle colored people and cer- 
tainly had no prejudice against 
them. The officer supervising 
their. work was a southerner 
and he assured me that he 
knew how to handle these peo- 








ple. It wasn’t until years after- 
wards that I appreciated how 
these segregated second-class 
sailors felt and realized what 
the trouble was. They were 
always unhappy, frequently 
fought among themselves and 
invariab!y did sloppy work. 


The navy has since changed 
its policy and assigns men to 
different jobs on the ship 
without regard to their color. 
This was true on the Prince- 
ton throughout the year I was 
Commanding Officer. I used 
to stand on the bridge and 
watch the flight-deck crew, 
made up of about one-fifth 
colored. The fact that some 
of the flight-deck crew were 
colored seemed to make no 


African Priest Needs Motorcycle 


From Africa a priest writes: “I am Raphael Ciputu, 
a native priest ordained in 1940. Since then I have trav- 
elled to the distant places for the conversion and care 
of souls. My health and strength have become so weak 
that I cannot walk long distances as before. These souls 
far away need help. If you can send money for a motor- 
bike I can get to them again. I wish you all the heavenly 
blessings you stand in need of for your corporal and 
spiritual life. Please send help so I can bring the truths 
of our Faith and its sacraments to more souls.” 





Rev. Raphael Ciputu 
Utale Catholic Mission 
Balaka P.O. 


Nyasaland, Africa 


difference whatever in the way 
they worked and played with 
one another. I have often seen 
an impromptu wrestling match 
or a game of sparring between 
a white and a colored boy. The 
colored boys got in no more 
trouble than their white com- 
panions. The fact that the 
Navy ignored their color in as- 
signing them to a job and a 
place to sleep and eat was ob- 
viously accepted by the white 
members of the crew. So 
aboard ship where the Navy 
does not segregate the colored 
people into a bunch of second- 
class sailors, these colored fel- 
lows turn out just as well as 
their white shipmates. 

In the light of my previous 
experience with colored boys 
aboard ship, was astonished 
to see that this policy of non- 
segregation worked out so 
well, It will probably take sev- 
eral more generations for the 
civilian people to realize that 
nonsegregation can work, I 
only hope that the Navy’s ex- 
perience will add impetus to 
its being accepted. 

Regards, 
(Signed) Bill 

(Editor’s note: Captain Wil- 
liam O. Gallery, U.S.N., Ad- 
miral Dan and Captain Philip 
are brothers of Father John 
Gallery. Although Father John 
is only a Meutenant-command- 
er in the naval reserve, he was 
made a full admiral in the 
Irish Navy in the wet fall of 
1932.) 





D. C. Taxpayers Charged $7,000,000 for Segregation 


(Continued from Page 1) 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TANGLE is in some ways 
even more pressing and com- 
plex. Brown, Miller, and Ran- 
dall—junior high schools allot- 
ted to colored—are expected to 
receive 1,422 students above 
their total capacity this fall. 
Under present arrangements 
Randall would be overtaxed by 
39 per cent, Miller by 48 per 
cent, and Brown by 30.7 per 
cent. Eliot Junior High mean- 
while has 420 students in a 
school built for 918. Obviously, 
the transfer of Eliot to colored 
students would work transporta- 
tional and other injustices upon 
the current occupants. Still, if 
the present system of equal in- 
justice is to be maintained, the 
transfer of Eliot seems to be the 
one which will cause the least 
dislocation. : 
Long Trips at Rush Hour 
TRANSFER of Eliot how- 
ever, poses a major problem 
concerning the overflow students 
at Randall. Getting from the 
Southwest area over to 18th and 
B, N.E. by public transportation 
often takes longer than getting 
from Union Station to Balti- 
more. This round trip would have 
to be made daily, rain or shine, 
on cars which are in the morn- 
ing already jammed with work- 
ing people. This involves gross 
inconvenience for everyone. 
Meanwhile there are 147 vacant 
desks at Jefferson Junior High 
—about one empty seat to every 
three full ones. 

The transfer of Jefferson, now 
being used at 75.6 per cent of 
capacity by white pupils (al- 
though there may or may not 
be a decline in enrollment in 
fall) would work the same se- 
rious transportational inequity 
on the present occupants that 
is being proposed for the Ran- 
dall pupils. This invasion of the 
students’ free time is so great 
that neither the transfer of Jef- 
ferson nor the transfer of Eliot 
alone will answer the problem. 
We propose that Jefferson ad- 


mit all students in the area re- 
gardless of color. (This still 
leaves at least the 852 overflow 
from Brown and Miller in need 
of either integration or the fa- 
cilities at Eliot.) 
Integration Possible 

We submit that the integra- 
tion of Jefferson is possible and 
advisable for the following rea- 
sons: * 

Burden to School Board 


I. The current segregated sys- 
tem imposes many needless bur- 
dens on the School Board itself. 

It is faced with an unending 
succession of surveys, public 
hearings, recriminations, and 
constant re-zonings. The prob- 
lems of education in an urban 
American community deserve 
the full attention of the Board. 
The pressures of an increasingly 
unworkable system of segrega- 
tion are almost making it a 
Board of Segregation instead of 
a Board of Educatien. 


Unjust to Children 

II. The segregated system is 
a grave injustice to every school 
child in Washington. 

There is no additional appro- 
priation for the heavy additional 
costs of segregation. A reliably 
estimated seven to eight million 
dollars—money which could be 
used to buy better education and 
recreation—is cut from a budget 
already too small and tossed 
down the rat hole of prejudice 
to pay for segregation. 

The perennial redistricting in- 
volved in continued segregation 
means that young children must 
often make major readjustments 
to new companions and new in- 
stitutions and thus lose the 
Sense of security vital to their 
maximum educational develop- 
ment. 

When the adult officials of a 
city spend seven or eight mil- 
lion dollars annually, plus un- 
measured amounts of energy and 
worry, just to separate children 
on the basis of color the chil- 
dren will naturally think there 


is some major barrier or an- 
tagonism between colored and 
white. Separation of children 
breeds suspicion between groups. 
Suspicion creates tensions and 
hatreds. At a time when Amer- 
ican democracy is facing so 
many basic crises, its citizenry 
must not be splintered by any- 
thing so totally irrelevant as 
pigmentation. 

Since we are rational and 
thrifty creatures, the act of seg- 
regation must have some under- 
lying reason. The reason — un- 
admitted but still obvious — is 
a belief in the innate superior- 
ity of the white race. We don’t 
admit this because we can’t de- 
fend it. Modern anthropology 
and basic Christian beliefs both 
réject this notion, but we enjoy 
the fallacy. What other real rea- 
son is there for continuing se- 
gregation ? 

The value judgment behind 
segregation is not lost on our 
school children. The illusions of 
racial superiority and inferiority 
which our actions are teaching 
our youth have bad spiritual 
and psychological effects on both 
colored and white children. Fur- 
ther, the pattern of segreation 
in the schools naturally carries 
over into the adult community 
in the form of employment dis- 
crimination. There is no “sepa- 
rate but equal” in jobs. 

Taxpayer Burdened 

Ill, The taxpayer is unjustly 
burdened by segregation. He 
must pay about $17,000,000 for 
education in democracy and $7,- 
000,000 more for segregation 
which in substantial measure 
negates the effects of the other 
$17,000,000. 

Law Does Not Forbid 

IV. The law does not forbid 
integration of the schools in the 
District. Conditions here have 
changed substantially. Growing 
disorganization is resulting from 
our delay in adapting the school 
system to these changes. Inte- 
gration of white and colored 


OHANNESBURG, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA — Bernard 


Childzero of Pius XII College in 


Basutoland, South Africa, won 
the inter-university debating 
contest at the University of 
Witwatersrand here. He was the 
only Negro competing. 

There were three subjects, of 
which only one was known to 
the debaters beforehand. The 
first question concerned the lim- 
its of freedom. Childzero traced 


the boundaries between freedom 
and license, bringing in espe- 
cially the requirements of mo- 


rality and religion. 
The second question, picked 


by lot, asked, “Are motors of 
internal combustion a danger to 
workers, and ought they to be 
condemned ?” 


On the third question, Child- 


zero held that the Union of 
South Africa would not be able 
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races. He provoked general ap- 
plause as he described ironically 
the Union in the role of assum- 
ing the direction of the African 
world with “its five races in per- 
petual conflict; its four provin- 
ces, each pulling its own way; 
its three capitals, a thousand 
miles apart, separating accord- 
ingly the executive power in 
Pretoria, the legislative in Cape- 
town, and the judiciary in 
Bloemfontein; its two official 
languages and its two national 
flags; trying amidst so many 
sources of conflict to justify its_ 
motto, “Ex unitate vires” Child- 
zero’s victory was won in a for- 
eign tongue. 

Pius XII University is five 
years old and_has thirty stu- 
dents, all it has room for. Rev. 
Odilon Chevrier, O.M.I., is visit- 
ing the United States and Can- 















to assume the role of standard-|ada raising funds for its en- 
bearer in place of neighboring | largement. 


Students at Pius XII College 








Center, Bernard Childzero, winner of inter-university debat- 
ing contest in South Africa, the only Negro competing. Around 
him are other students of Pius XII College. 





Views of the Month—(Cont. from Page 1) 


Eucharist Is Bond of Peace 
ARCELONA, SPAIN—The Holy Father’s closing address to 
the Eucharistic Congress in Barcelona stressed the Eucharist 
as the bond of peace. He said in part: 
“We wish to hold it (the Congress) out as an example to 


‘the entire world—so many nations, so many races, so many rites, 


‘one heart and one soul’—so that seeing it, ‘the world may come 
to understand where lies the source of true peace, in its individ- 
ual, family, social and international aspects.” 


Negro Student Honored 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Two Univefsity of Pennsylvania foot- 
ball players, Robert A. Evans, captain-elect, and Edward Bell, 
star end, were elected to the Sphinx Senior Society. Mr. Evans 
was chosen chief of the honor society. The honor, one of the 
university’s highest, was awarded by the retiring members of the 
Society for the first time to Negroes. William H. DuBarry, act- 
ing president of the institution, commented that they “deserve the 
honor in every way.” 


Supreme Court Will Take School Cases 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Supreme Court has consented to 

hear arguments during its fall term on whether segregation 
in elementary public schools is constitutional. A decision is hoped 
for late this year. 

The arguments will concern two cases, one in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, and one in Clarendon County, South Carolina. In recent years 
the Court has avoided ruling on whether segregation is uncon- 
stitutional in itself, regardless of whethe®®the separate facilities 
are equal. In these cases such a direct ruling is likely as lower 
courts have already decided that these facilities are equal or 
are becoming SO. 


South African Court Bill Is Law 
Ae SOUTH AFRICA—The bill backed by Dr. 

Malan’s Nationalist government to set up a committee of Par- 
liament to judge the constitutionality of its own acts has been 
enacted into law. The bill was introduced when the South African 
Supreme Court ruled unconstitutional a law designed to strength- 
en Malan’s control of Parliament by virtually disenfranchising 
the colored voters. The opposition to the court bill is planning 
an appeal to the courts. Furthermore, the province of Natal is 
considering withdrawal from the Union of South Africa if this 
appeal fails. 





students at all levels can be ac-| Only the integration of Jefferson 
complished here. can solve the overflow at Ran- 
Private Schools Integrated j|dall with true justice to both 
Peacefully white and colored children. Jus- 

It has been accomplished quiet-|tice can never be achieved by 
ly and without apparent incident | the endless juggling and balanc- 


in the private schools of the city. |ing of injustices, 
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Profile ; tainly they need not write their cl d ° 
oD nique experiences; they can Un erg rou n : Priest 
j ise the same human experience 
Bronzeville Poet Gwendolyn Brooks as any other writer. In this case| , HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ; 
Sountee Cullen would be thor- A HUNTED PRIEST, by Johnj{and founding churches. How- 


by Mary Ann Rosati 
IF YOU SHOULD happen to 
visit Gwendolyn Brooks, Chi- 
cago’s Pulitzer Prize poet, you 
need not worry about having to 
shout up into vhe clouds to talk 
to her. Nine-month-old Nora 
with a gurgling demand for her 
lunch and eleven-year-old Hen- 
ry with his “Just one dime, 
Mom?” keep her firmly an- 
chored to the ground. She lives 
in a flat—plainly furnished ex- 
cept for walls decked with oil 
paintings and sketches. In the 
living room two many-shelved 
bookcases betray the literary 

lady behind the housewife. 


Though the role of wife and 
mother gives her her happiest 
hours, Gwendolyn Brooks (or, 
as she is called in the neighbor- 
hood, Mrs. Blakely) can take 
much satisfaction from her well- 
written poems. Fortunately, she 
managed to combine domestic 
tasks — child-tending, cooking, 
cleaning — with writing poetry. 
Without neglecting her family, 
since she says, “Writing has 
never meant as much to me as 
living,” Gwendolyn Brooks gath- 
ered four Midwestern Writers’ 
Conference poetry awards, two 
Guggenheim fellowships, the Eu- 
nice Tietjens award, a $1,000 
grant from the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters, and 
a Mademoiselle Merit Award 
from Mademoiselle Magazine. 


A Street in Bronzeville 
brought her recognition by its 
immediate success in 1945. She 
had been writing poems for 
twenty-one years. By the time 
she had attained the decision- 
provoking age of eleven, she was 
determined to be a writer; at 
fourteen she was sending poems 
to Poetry regularly and she re- 
ceived them back regularly for 
the next fourteen years. One 
poem, “Eventide,” in unrhymed 
blank verse, was published by 
American Childhood when she 
was thirteen. For this she was 
paid with six copies of the issue 
containing the poem. James 
Weldon Johnson advised her to 
study the technique of modern 
poets a few years later. T. S. 
Eliot, Elinor Wylie, John Crowe 
Ransom, and Merrill Moore are 
a few of the poets whose work 
has interested her. 


Though admitting the tech- 
nical inferiority of A Street in 
Bronzeville, Gwendolyn Brooks 
still prefers it to Annie Allen 
for “warmth of feeling.” Of 
course in discussing technique 
and feeling in both books, there 
is only the question of superi- 
ority. Both have much feeling 
but A Street has more; both 
have good technique—“I go over 
and over a poem before it’s fin- 
ished”—but Annie Allen shows 


a mastery over traditional and 
modern forms, a metrical pre 
cision. That A Street has more 
warmth and is preferred by 
Miss Brooks, should come as no 
surprise. It is about the people 
whom she has lived with all her 
life. It is the story, the vita! 
history, the problems, pains 
yearnings, dreams, the loving 
and mating and dying of her 
people, the bronze Mabbie or 
Maud or Matthew Cole, who 
must all live in a Bronzeville. 
Her people are they who live in 
a “kitchenette building” com- 
plaining, “We are things of dry 
hours and the involuntary plan, 
Grayed in and gray.” They 
might have a second to wonder 
if a dream could 


“. .. send up through onion 
fumes 
Its white and violet, fight with 
fried potatoes 
And yesterday’s garbage ri- 
pening in the hall, 
Flutter, or sing an aria down 
these rooms,” 
but they have not the minutes 
and hours for dreams. 


Yet Gwendolyn Brooks does 
not rant about what she has to 
say, as another poet with her 
subject could do easily. She is 
not a propagandist except in 
the more subtle and effective 
way of true art, which is never 
indifferent. American Negro lit- 
erature, she believes, has ham- 
pered itself far in excess of ne- 
cessity by the restrictions that 
preaching and protesting place 
upon a writer. Not that great 
literature is incompatible with 
a protesting pen. Witness the 
genius of nineteenth century lit- 
erary Russia: Tolstoy, Dostoy- 
evski, Chekhov, even Turgenev 
wrote as men with a mission to 
protest. Writers of their calibre 
can weave a skillful piece of 
work out of outright propa- 
ganda. However, they are the 
exception. 

Bridging Segregation 

Whether American literature 
has come of age as yet is still 
an open question. In general, 
the youngster in it would seem 
to dominate the man. American 
Negro literature, having started 
many slavery years later, can 
be considered as the younger 
youngster in the family. One 
can use such terms as American 
Negro literature as distinct from 
American literature in general 
without “making a poet black” 
or carrying Jim Crowism over 
to literature. One can do this 
in studying the two because our 
Negro writers have not been in- 
tegrated in the life of the whole 
American population. As a re- 
sult they have unique experi- 
ences to offer to literature. Cer- 





Alpine Saint and His Dogs 


BERNARD AND HIS DOGS, 
by Claire Huchet Bishop. Illus- 
trated by Maurice Brevannes. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. $2. 

RITTEN FOR CHILDREN 

of all ages, this is the sec- 
ond of a series on the lives of 
saints. The first was Christo- 
pher the Giant. Born the son of 
a nobleman, Bernard filed his 
father’s castle to enter the Bene- 
dictine monastery and the serv- 
ice of God. He established a 
hospice high in the Alps which, 
having begun as a refuge for 
travelers, continues to serve men 
without discrimination. This 
work has been expanded and 
carried to other countries by the 


followers of St. Bernard. 


This is a story of success. 
Bernard’s faith and devotion 
helped him to stride past ob- 
stacles and _ impossibilities. 
Young, handsome and strong, 
Bernard was always the leader 
of his group. 

The spirit of adventure per- 
vades the book. Mrs. Bishop has 
given a vivid picture of the 
times in which this great saint 
lived. Maurice Brevannes’ live- 
ly, imaginative illustrations de- 
pict the saint in action. Many 
young readers, and some older 
ones, will be very enthusiastic 
about this book. 

by Maria Ciotti 


oughly justified in demanding 
no reference to an author’s race. 
3ut American literature would 
ose a vital inheritance in losing 
the writer’s interpretation of 
specifically Negro experience or 
'ocal color. Therefore, Negro 
writers today are confronted 
with a double challenge: to 
translate Negro-America into 
literature of power, to bridge 
the gulf of segregation and 
write about any subject, any 
characters, without race restric- 
tion. 

Miss Brooks tried her hand 
at both problems in poetry and 
succeeded. At present she is 
completing a novel about a 
Negro family, familiar material 
for her. Any writer works best 
with that material most familiar 
to him but a Negro writer can 
write well with white charac- 
ters; he can as long as he knows 
his characters, either by direct 
experience or otherwise. Wil- 
lard Motley, a 
friend of Miss 
Brooks, painted 
a realistic and 
understanding 
picture of Nick 
Romano in 
Knock On Any 
Door. Frank 
Yerby, a more J 
romantic type j 
of writer, has 
turned out one 
best-seller after 
another dealing 
largely with’ 
white charac- 
ters. On the 
other hand, 
Ann Petry and 
Zora Neale Hur- 
ston wrote well BF; 
with racial BR: 
themes but por- Bi/, mare 
trayal of char- 4 | : 
acter suffered “Sh #? > 73) 
when they 
switched to _ 
“white” novels. 
Poets can and 
have made the 
switch with less 
difficulty. Gwendolyn Brooks 
holds this true because, ‘Poetry 
tends more naturally toward 
universal things.” 


One critic would have Negro 
writers “Give us Negro life and 
experience in all the arts but 
with a third dimension of uni- 
versalized common-denominator 
humanity.” Richard Wright’s 
Native Son answers that plea, 
though not perfectly. Gwendo- 
lyn Brooks feels that Annie AIl- 
len, more than A Street in 
Bronzeville, reaches into this 
universality. While Annie Allen 
is composed of individual poems 
that each stand on its own feet, 
the whole volume makes a bio- 
graphical character study of a 
woman, “sweet and chocolate.” 
With slight exceptions it could 
be the thought-story of any 
woman of similar circumstances. 
Annie’s thoughts and love and 
loneliness are neither colored 
nor white; they are human. 


“Old Relative,” from the 
childhood group of poems, is the 
humorous secret of a little girl 
who could not see the sense in 
mourning for a dead old man. 
When no one is looking, she 
goes over to the coffin, sticks 
her tongue out and darts away: 
“Since for a week she must not 
play ‘Charmaine’ or ‘Honey 






won by her. 


Gwendolyn Brooks 


Gerard. Published by Pellegrini 
and Cudahy. 287 pp. $3.50. 


F®:- JOHN GERARD, S.J., was 

a good and holy priest, who 
suffered very ignoble treatmant 
indeed at the hands of the pub- 
lic ministers of the first Eliza- 
beth, also known as “Good 
Queen Bess.’ 


Fr. Gerard here tells, at the 
order of his superiors and for 
the benefit of the Jesuit novices 
studying under him in Louvain, 
the story oi his adventures in 
England. He tells of living the 
life of an indolent country gen- 
tleman by day and that of a 
hard-pressed missionary priest 
by night. He learned to use a 
knowledge of the technical lan- 
guage of falconry to make him- 
self accepted among the rich 
young men. Basing themselves 
on the country home of a Cath- 
olic member of the aristocracy, 
the Jesuits worked throughout 
the countryside making converts 


ever, when the pose of friend 
of the family and guest of the 
household began to wear thin, 
and the “priest hunters” began 
to draw close it was necessary 
to find a new location. Because 
of the calculated risks involved 
Fr. Gerard was eventually im- 
prisoned, tortured and _  con- 
demned. He escaped, however, 
and made his way to the con- 
tinent where he trained new 
priests for the English station. 


These nerve-racking adven- 
tures are related in a calm, al- 
most pedestrian, style, but with 
a deft discernment of the sig- 
nificant detail which has a force 
of its own. The translation from 
the original Ecclesiastical Latin 
is clear, complete and modern. 
The book as a whole can be rec- 
ommended not only for the lit- 
erary style and the adventures 
but also for inspiration of Fr. 
Gerard’s personality 

by James Counahan 


ssn 


poem “Annie Allen” won the Pulitzer 
Prize. The Anferican Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters gave her $1,000 grant. Two Guggenheim 
‘fellowships and many other honors have been 


—Photo courtesy ‘‘Today”’ 


Bunch,” or in the 


Rain.’ ” 

The second group, “The An- 
niad,” shows Annie as a young 
girl awakening to love, exalted 
by it, saddened to maturity 
through it. As Gwendolyn 
Brooks shows craftsmanship 
elsewhere in varied metrical ar- 
rangements and stanzaic forms, 
here she succeeds with rime- 
royal. The words stand out for 
their newness of use; the im- 
agery is unified within each 
stanza and different from each 
other stanza. Annie lives with 
her beloved in “a lowly room.” 


“Which she makes a chapel of 

Where she genuflects to love, 

All the prayerbooks in her 
eyes 

Open soft as sacrifice 

Or the dolour of a dove.” 
"Hells Across the Sea" 


They are happy until “Doomer, 
though, crescendo-comes Prophe- 
sying hecatombs.” Drafted into 
the army, her lover 


“.. makes the rifles cough, 
Stutter. Where the reveille 
Is staccato majesty.” 


He comes to know “The hunched 
hells across the sea” and is 
never the same. 


The third and last group in 
Annie Allen is entitled “The 


‘Singing 


Womanhood.” A complex of 
feelings and tones, motherly so- 
licitude, fear, resentment, cour- 
age, comedy, pathos, jealousy 
and wonder, merge into matu- 
rity for Annie who knows the 
world now. The last poem pleads 
to white America with moving 
magnificence: 


“Grant me that I am human, 
that I hurt. 


That I can cry. 


Not that I now ask alms, in 
shame gone hollow, 


Nor cringe outside the loud 
and sumptuous gate. 


Admit me to our mutual! 
estate. 


Open my rooms, let in the 
light and air.” 

Langston Hughes has pricked 
and pounded av our consciences 
with similar words but with 
none so powerfully able to melt 
resistance into contrition; Mar- 
garet Walker evokes this same 


melting effect in For My People. 
Gwendolyn Brooks is angry as 
Langston Hughes is angry. But 
she uses her anger more subtly, 
somewhat satirically: “(Now 
cruelty flaunts diplomas, is elite, 
/Delicate, has polish, knows how 
to be discreet).” 


Gwendolyn Brooks fulfills her 
promise of “silver under /The 
veils of the darkness.” Chicago 
can afford to expand its chest 
a bit when her namé is men- 
tioned. The city’s literary tra- 
dition is enriched by her con- 
tributions. As the nation’s first 
Negro to win the Pulitzer Prize, 
she becomes a second reason for 
Chicago’s pride. She becomes:a 
symbol to America’s colored art- 
ists that the doors of quality 
art are now open to and wait- 
ing for their works. Miss Brooks’ 
acceptance as a poet of high 
order was not an accident. The 
quality publishers and literary 
public are ready to hear the 
Negro as well as any other who 
has something worthwhile to 
say well. Evidence that the 
Negro writer does have some- 
thing to say is found not only 
in this poet’s works but in the 
ever-growing, technically im- 
proved Negro-authored writings 
today. We need “to dig in the 
night /For the possible treasure 
of stars.” 
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CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


How White Men Look to Others 


by H. C. E. Zacharias 
NYBODY WHO HAS READ 
stories of exploration is fa- 
miliar with the fact that people, 
especially children, of the inte- 
rior of Africa for instance, who 
have never seen a white person 
before, run awn: shrieking and 
terror-stricken y the unusual 
sight. A similar and perhaps 
not so well-known fact is that 
whites, who have lived long in 
Asia or Africa isolated from the 
society of whites, likewise feel 
something incongruous in the 


‘appearance of white people when 


they are restored to their com- 
pany. When one has lived half 
one’s life—thirty-nine years in 
my own case—among pigmented 
races, the lack of pigment 
strikes one as something patho- 
logical: an impression which of 
course is quite true, inasmuch 
as the loss of pigmentation is 
historically due to a kind of al- 
binism, which arose in some 
Aryan tribe of southwest Siberia 
not so very many thousands of 
years ago. 

Few whites living in the trop- 
ics are quite unpigmented, the 
sun rays, of course, having the 
effect of “tanning” the skin. One 
of the most curious paradoxes 
that one encounters on getting 
back into a white country like 
the United States is certainly 
the mania of some women (most 
of whom presumably would 
claim their lily-white ancestry 
as a title-deed to human superi- 
ority) to get as deep a sun-tan 
as possible in the summer. I for 
one quite agree, of course, that 
a good tan with its warm brown 
tint is aesthetically far prefer- 
able to the death-like pallor of 
some whites—“‘leprous,” In- 
dians call it. 

“Red Ghosts” 


Throughout the Far East 
white is quite properly the color 
of death and therefore of 
mourning. The skin of albinos 
being transparent, the content 
of the network of small blood 
vessels near the surface can be 
seen. It therefore makes the 
skin look pink—a circumstance 
which earned whites in China 
the sobriquet of “Red Ghosts.” 

NOTHER AESTHETIC 

SHOCK that one gets, after 
having seen nothing but the 


to find oneself amongst one’s 


own race of people with huge, 
clumsy bodies and awkward ges- 
tures. Hands and feet strike one 
as being disproportionately large 
—the hands quite .eatureless 
and the feet mutilated by life- 
long imprisonment in boots. I 
remember the picture of a Child 
Jesus I saw. The artistic con- 
vention calling for a bare-footed 
child, the white artist had paint- 
ed the feet of the Holy Child 
with the unnatural twist given 
to the big toe by the pointed 
toes decreed by fashion in the 
Occident! A _ Palestinian boy 
with deformed feet, flaxen hair 
and blue eyes! 

Well, we all live in culture- 
patterns of our own, as anthro- 
pologists would explain the men- 
tality thereby produced. And it 
is no more my business to dis- 
pute your attachment to blue 
eyes, than it is yours to dispute 


mine to a brown skin. But since 
both you and I may be Catho- 
lics, we are committed to look 
at all matters “kath holon,” 
which is Greek for ‘tas a whole’ 
—the opposite of “Catholic” be- 
ing “sectarian.” Looking at all 
human beings and at all their 
civilizations as a whole, we dis- 
tinguish between accidentals and 
essentials, and refuse to class 
our fellows according to differ- 
ences that are only skin-deep. 
What. would we think of a phar- 
macist who classed all his medi- 
caments merely as either white, 
red, yellow or brown? 

To get out of the provincial- 
ism and parochialism of our 
limited herd-mentality, there is 
nothing like the prayer of thé 
Scots’ poet, Robert Burns: 

“O wad some Power the giftie 

* gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
’Twould from many a blunder 

free us 


And foolish notion.” 


Photo—Courtesy “African Angelus”. 


King and Queen of Buganda on audience with His Holiness, 
short, lithe, graceful figures of | Pope Pius XII. Buganda is a province of Uganda where Charles 
the people of southeast Asia, is} Louanga and others were martyred for the Faith in the 19th 


century. 


How Cicero Struck Asia 


(Continued from Page 3) 


MERICA IS NOT a white 
man’s country. It is a vast 


land that is multi-national and 
multi-lingual. Those who live in 
New York or San Francisca 
hear many languages. On the 
streets they meet fellow Ameri- 
cans whose blood originated in 
Poland, China, Egypt, Germany, 


England, Eire, Japan, India, and 
dozens of other countries. We 
Americans are a people of many 
colors and of many languages. 
Our country is the country of 
the Caucasian, the Negro, the 
red Indian, the colored peoples 
of all hues and facial configura- 
tions. The man who says this 
country is a white man’s coun- 


Send Books to Negroes and Indians 


Mary Ellen Doyle who teaches primitive Ojibway 
Indians at Whitefish Bay in Ontario would like Catholic 
books and magazines for her pupils, 


Workers at St. Francis Information Center, Green- 
wood, Mississippi, would like Catholic books and mag- 
azines, as well as reference books and good reading mat, 
ter of all kinds. Colored citizens there are not allowed 
to use the public library. Workers also distribute read- 


ing material to prisoners. 


Send books and magazines to 


Miss Mary Ellen Doyle 


And to St. Francis Informa- 
Whitefish Bay Indian Day School 


Sioux Narrows, Ontario, Canada 


tion Center 
701% Walthall St. 
Greenwood, Miss. 


try is not only a liar, but he is 
subversive, for indeed he denies 
the citizenship and the God-giv- 
en human rights of dozens of 
minority groups in this country. 
Cicero is just a manifestation 
of a national disease known as 
racism. It is indeed a major 
tragedy that we who went to 
war against Hitler because of his 
persecution of the Jews and his 
racist conception of a Nazi super- 
race ourselves perpetuate the 
racist theme of Goebbels and the 
perverted Rosenberg. If Joe 
Stalin can use our racism to 
wring our necks in Asia, can we 
really complain? 
Abolish Discrimination in 1952 
It is for this reason that I 
suggest that 1952 be dedicated 
to an all-out national effort 
aimed at the abolition of any 
type of discrimination because 
of race, color, or national origin. 
We who prate so incessantly 
about hitting at the Communist 
menace should realize that Com- 
munism in Asia is winning its 
biggest victories in Asia not 
only with guns but with the 


July-August, 1952 


Catholics Speak on Race ‘Relations 


(Continued from Page 2) 
6p HATEVER DIFFICULTY we, as Catholics, may have ex- 


perienced regarding the so-called racial problem is in 
direct proportion to our failure to make this sublime doctrine 


(the Mystical Body of Christ) an integral part of our think- 
ing, and consequently of our acting. Brought into close con- 
tact with a Negro, for instance, is it not true that many of 
us at once become conscious of the differences that separate 
us from him? 


“We should, as Catholics, be able to regard a Negro, or 
Jew, or Mexican, or a person of any other race different than 
ours without that insensate prejudice which is basically the 
result of ignorance and error and unbelief.”-—Msgr. Joseph 
P. Morrison, “The Race Problem,” National Liturgical Week 


Proceedings, 1944, Pp, 112, 113. _ 
a” THE PART OF GOD it (the Incarnation) reveals His 


infinite love of mankind. Insofar as man is concerned, 
it generates and proclaims his intrinsic dignity and para- 
mount worth. And it establishes the solidarity of mankind; 
and thus forever all human beings are to be acknowledged as 
one single universal family. 


“This divinely sanctioned truth condemns, moreover, 
racial and religious intolerance and thus explains and justifies 
the declaration of St. Paul: ‘There is neither Jew nor Gentile; 
there is neither bond nor free ... for you are all one in 
Jesus Christ’.”—Archbishop Moses Kiley of Milwaukee, Cath- 
olic Herald Citizen, December 24, 1949. 


66QpUR CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the Fatherhood of God 

finds its inalienable complement in the brotherhood of 
man. That word, ‘brotherhood,’ is not an abstraction which 
anyone may twist to suit his wishes. It is a hard and inde- 
fectible fact that God has made mankind one by nature, that 
He has ordained every man to the same destiny through the 
mission of the one Lord and Mediator, Jesus Christ. If you 
ask, like the scribe in the Gospel, ‘Who therefore is my broth- 
er?’ there is but one answer in faith and the rigorous con- 
sistency of faith, ‘Every human being on earth.’ There are 
no exceptions. 


“In the Catholic unity of the Church nothing could be 
more hostile to this divine religion than any dividing factor 
which would wall up men into exclusive temporal groups, 
racial, religious or otherwise, tearing limb from limb the body 
of Christ. The Church is designed by God as the framework 
of a society for all religious mankind. It is given to no man 
to force a divinely fashioned thing into the shape of some- 
thing else which men prefer. We have no more right or 
power to change the divine law which makes the Church one 
body and one society, than we have the right or power to 
change the laws that govern the kingdom of nature. 


“For those who would preach the Gospel and serve Our 
Lord in any way whatever, remember that men are not saved 
by reason of race or riches. They do not have immortal souls 
as red, black, white or yellow. They are not saved according 
to nation and tribe. They are not redeemed as mathema- 
ticians or miners, princes or politicians. They are saved one 
and all by the grace of God through one Redeeming Lord. 


“The divine life of grace that flows in every Christian 
soul is as indifferent to race and nations and social status as 
the life that moves in our own bodies is the same in muscle, 
brain and bone. It is one and the same for all members of 
the body down to the last living cell.”,—Archbishop Patrick 
O’Boyle, in a sermon in St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Washington, 


D. C., March 12, 1950. 


6¢yF GOD IS THE FATHER of all, why must His children 

be segregated before His face? If all share Adam’s na- 
ture, whence comes this special taint of blood? If the Son of 
Man is each man’s Brother, whence comes the color bar? And 
if He died equally for all, why these pretensions of the Cau- 
casoid? Did Christ’s ‘I am the Vine and you are the branches’ 
extend only to lily-whites? And in the Mystical Body is pig- 
mentation more important than sanctifying grace? Christ and 
His Church have told us what things count in God’s sight; and 
race is not among them.”—Rev. John E. Coogan, S.J., “Chris- 
tian Untouchables,” Review for Religious, March 15, 1946. 


6¢ 4LL OUR PARISH CHURCHES still continue and will 

continue to welcome any who care tc turn to them for 
their sacraments or spiritual inspiration. When they cease 
to do so, they cease to be Catholic Churches.”—Archbishop 


Richard Cushing, in an address at St. Richard’s Church, Rox- 
bury, Mass., March 14, 1948. 


6¢F J UMAN PERSONS WHO HAVE the bond of grace in the 

Mystical Body of Christ have a greater unity, however 
far apart they may be in their physiological compositions, 
than even blood-relations who have it not.”,—Rev. Finbar 
Synnott, O.P., “The Church and the Color Question,” Black- 


friars, December, 1950. 


(To be continued) 


atomic bomb of American racial,;in our own country because of 
discrimination. color, race, or national origin? 

Could anyone from Cicero Whether we be brown, red, 
talk to an Asian of democracy? | white, yellow, or black, let us 
They would spit in his face! be what God made us: one peo- 


Can our Government talk of 
the crusade for democracy when 
we discriminate against peoples 


ple. Then, and then only, can we 
go before the people of Asia 
with really clean hands. 
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